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tion. It was Dr. Sacheverell's sermon on November 5th,
1709, that provoked the most violent Tory explosion of
the century. Sacheverell was a clergyman of respectable
family, a fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, and
preacher of St. Saviour's Church, Southwark. He pos-
sessed no marked ability, but he had some of the gifts of
the pulpit, and was a popular city preacher on the Tory
side. Addison had been his contemporary and friend at
Magdalen, and is supposed to have dedicated one of his
early poems to him. In a sermon in 1702 he had
boasted that he hung out "a bloody nag and banner of
defiance " against all dissenters, and the pleasant phrase
gave lively satisfaction to his friends. His historic
discourse at St. Paul's on November 5th, 1709, is
vehement, heated, and uncompromising, and it contains
much strong language about dissenters, and the false
brethren who connived at dissent; but it hardly deserves
to be dismissed as absurd and scurrilous. It was a bold
declaration, without qualification or exception, of the
general principle of passive obedience and non-resistance
to government, with practical inuendoes that pointed un-
mistakably against the whole revolution settlement. The
Lord Mayor, who was among the congregation at St.
Paul's, and who was a Tory member of Parliament,
thanked the preacher for his sermon, took him home to
dinner, urged him to publish it, and accepted the dedi-
cation. Forty thousand copies found buyers.

The government felt that this was an attack on the
existing order that could not be passed over. Marl-
borough, Somers, and Walpole inclined to the view that
it might be left to an ordinary prosecution at law.
Godolphin, however, stung by a nickname cast upon